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ABSTRACT 

This study examined what makes college students feel 
positive about the potential and need for change in racial relations, 
particularly whether a student *s own race is a significant factor • 
Data were drawn from an initial sample of 24,847 firwt^time freshmen 
who completed the 1985 survey and a 1989 follow-up instrument to 
measure how students* commitment to fostering racial understanding 
changes over time using a large, nationwide sample. Overall, findings 
indicate that exposure to liberal viewpoints and cultural and ethnic 
issues do further racial understanding. However, while the overall 
change was marginally positive, the differential rates of change 
appeared to separate white students and black students even further 
apart than when they first began college. Black students believed 
promoting racial understanding was an important issue regardless of 
what else is going on in college. The college years appea-ed to 
empower black students to greatly increase their commitment to easing 
racial tensions. White students did not gain the same degree of 
commitment to promoting racial understanding. For both black students 
and white students, the most significant effects on their commitment 
came from discussing racial and ethnic issues as well as their 
initial commitment to racial understanding as freshmen. (Contains 35 
references.) (JB) 
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Abstxact 



Data were drawn from a nationwide database to determine whether there were 
differing effects of college on black students and white students in their 
commitment to greater racial understanding. The results of this study indicated 
that black students were substantially more likely to increase their commitment 
to this goal during college while white students increased this commitment at a 
rate less than that of the overall sample. A number of precoUege characteristics, 
college environmental factors, attitudinal and behavioral measurements were 
determined to affect students' commitment, particularly those that exposed 
students to liberal viewpoint and other cultural and ethnic issues. For both black 
students and white students, the most significant effects on their commitment 
came from discussing racial and ethnic issues, as well as their initial devotion to 
racial understanding as freshmen. 
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Statement of the FtoUem 

Not only are increases in positive racial attitudes and racial tolerance 
associated with higher education, they are considered a crucial part of studont 
development (Astin, 1993; Pascarella & Terenzini, 1991), and an oft-stated 
institutional goal (Bowen, 1977; Ford, 1986). Students themselves appear to be 
committing themselves to promoting racial understanding at record levels (Astin 
et al, 1992). But despite the seeming omnipotence of multiculturalism and 
diversity issues on college campuses today, there is evidence that racial climates 
have actually changed very little, or even deteriorated, with many reports of rising 
racial conflicts, race-related assaults and harassment (Altbach, 1991; Colon, 1991; 
CruU & Bruton, 1985; Gordon, 1991; McClelland & Auster, 1990; Morganthac et 
al 1991; Pawtyna, 1988; Schaefer, 1987;). 

Is this a result of a developing "color line?" The Hterature indicates that 
white students tend to be less aware of racial tensions/incidents, and desire more 
social distance than do black students (Gordon, 1991; Schaefer, 1987; Tuch, 1988; 
Wilson, 1986). While some factors - liberal background, having attended a 
racially mixed high school, parental educational level and attitudes - had positive 
effects, whether the student was black or white still appeared to be the strongest 
determinant of racial tolerance (Campbell, 1971; Hurh, 1979; McClelland & 
Auster; THomas & Hughes, 1986; Tuch, 1988; Wilson, 1986). Indeed, there seems 
to be ample evidence that students* racial attitudes differ according to race and 
that these attitudes vary over time. Although a few studies address the 
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differences for students by race and across institutions (Hurtado, 1992; Patterson 
et al, 1984), much of the previous research discusse i a single institution, or 
compared groups of students from different cohort groups. 

And while being black or being white may affect an individual's perception 
of campus climate, expression of social distance and racial attitudes, is there a 
difference in how committed to change students wiU be? Of the many studies that 
examine racial issues on college campuses, few focus on the potential for students 
not just to be tolerant, but to affect positively the nature of race relations. Rather 
than simply concentrating on the tensions and conflicts, this exploratory study 
attempted to examine what makes students feel positively about the potential and 
need for change, as well as address the following questions: Are these differences 
due to other student input characteristics besides race? Is there any interaction 
between environment and race? What happens in college that affects black and 
white students' commitment to racial tolerance differently? 
Tlieoretical Framework 

This exploratory study examined the effects of student precoUege 
characteristics, college environmental influences, and behavioral and attitudinal 
•'intermediate outcomes," which are actually "self-produced" environmental 
measures which occur prior to the assessment of the outcome (Astin, 1990): 
students' commitment to racial understanding. While a number of conceptual 
models guided the identification of these factors, McAdam's political process theory 
(1991) provided the primary theoretical framework for this analysis. 
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McAdam (1991) postulates that when certain socioeconomic or sociopolitical 
circumstances exist, expanded political opportunities and the creation of 
organizational strength will occur (see Figure 1). Together the expanding 
opportunities and strength of indigenous groups give rise to a cognitive liberation 
that collectively creates social insurgency. McAdam's model is useful for this 
analysis in that it acknowledges that this political process may differ by race, and 
that the socioeconomic and sociopolitical differences between whites and blacks 
would appear to support how this might apply to black students more so than 
white students. Once in college, black students then may feel they have increased 
opportunities, and more access to resources and organized groups. The additional 
perspectives on race relations that coursework and diverse peers provide are 
compounded with these factors to create a new level of consciousness, or cognitive 
liberation, regarding their situation which increases their commitment to racial 
understanding. White students, on the other hand, would not reach a similar 
level of aggrievedness, and thus would not increase their commitment as strongly. 

Figure 1 

Politictt] Oppoctunities 

SES/SFS Cognitive lil^ration Insucgeticy 

Organixatkml Strength 

Although McAdam's political process theory seeks to understand the 
development of black insurgency in the modern Civil Rights Movement, a 
commitment to promoting racial tolerance was inherently part of this insurgency. 
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Indeed, values regarding racial understanding may follow similar patterns of 
development, since a commitment to these ideals is very likely a precursor to 
actual insurgency (McAdam, 1991). Since this model accounts for the particular 
political climate that exists as part of rxudents' college environment, it may also 
provide valuable insight into why students at different periods of time commit 
themselves to racial understanding at varying levels (Astin, 1993; Gilliam, 1994). 
Data and Methodology 

Data were drawn from an initial sample of 24,847 first-time fireshmen who 
completed the 1985 survey and 1989 follow-up instrument of the Cooperative 
Institutional Research Program (CIRP) to allow for the unique opportunity to see 
how students' commitment to fostering racial understanding changes over time, 
using a large nationwide sample. The item most closely linked with this inquiry 
was how students rate the importance of "helping to promote racial 
understanding" (HPRU) as a goal. Respondents chose "Not Important" (1), 
"Somewhat Important" (2), "Very Important" (3), or "Essential" (4). The cross- 
tabulations and multiple regression analyses conducted treated students' 1989 
response on this attitudinal item as the dependent variable. 
Change Over Time 

How does the goal of helping to promote racial understanding change after 
four years? In 1985, the largest percentage of respondents (46.3 percent) felt this 
goal was "somewhat important" to them (Table 1). Although 6.1 percent fewer 
students selected this response in 1989, "somewhat important" was still chosen 



most frequently. Students polarized somewhat over the four years, as can be seen 
by the 7.0 percent increase in "essential"/"not important" responses^ 

A three-way cross tabulation (Table 2) was conducted to see how the 
distributions for black and white students contrasted. While the two groups began 
with substantial differences as freshmen, alarmingly, after college the two groups 
moved even farther apart. The largest percentage of white students (48.1 percent) 
rated HPRU as only "somewhat important" in 1985, while black students 
responded "essential" and "very important" most frequently (37.5 percent each). 
Only 7.5 percent of the white students felt this was an essential goal for them in 
1985. This gap between black students and white students escalated from 30 
percent in 1985 to 37.7 percent in 1989. Despite a 4.2 percent increase in white 
students who marked "essential", white students appeared to increase at a rate 
less than that of the general population. In contrast, black students showed a 
sizeable 11.9 percent increase in this category with declines in every other 
category. 

On the opposite end, nearly a fifth of the white students (19.1 percent) felt 
this goal was "not important" as compared to 3. 1 percent of the black students, a 
16 percent difference. By 1989, these two groups were 18.8 percent apart. While 
college does seem to have a slight association with students* commitment to racial 
understanding, it intensified this commitment for black students at a much 
greater rate than for white students. 

Table 3 tracks the change of black and white students who responded in 
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each category over time. Of the students who started college saying their 
commitment was "essential," 64.2 percent of black students persisted in this belief 
four years later with only 1.2 percent switching to "not important." For white 
students, only 34. 1 percent continued to rate this "essential" and 6.8 percent have 
dropped this goal to "not important." Of the freshmen who felt this goal "not 
important," only 14.8 percent of the black students continued to feel this way, 
while three times that percentage of the white students were similarly unmoved. 
Black students who initially believed HPRU was not important were more than 
seven times more likely (25.9 percent to 3.5 percent for white students) to change 
to the other extreme. 

College was assumed to strengthen students' goal to further the issue of 
racial understanding. However, while the overall change was marginally positive, 
the differential rates of change appeared to be separating white students and 
black students even further apart than when they first began college. The college 
years appeared to empower black students to greatly increase their commitment to 
easing racial tensions, yet white students were not similarly stimulated to this 
degree. 

Multivariate Analvses 

Multiple regression analyses were conducted using McAdam*s political 
process model as a frame, with students* 1989 rating of the importance of "helping 
to promote racial understanding" as the criterion variable. Potciitially biasing 
effects will be limited by separating the regression into four blocks: (1) precollege 
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student characteristics or input measures of socioeconomic status, (2) college/ 
environmental influences on indigenous organizational strength, (3) expanding 
political opportunities students perceive of their college, and (4) attitudes 
regarding a sense of cognitive liberation. A complete list of these variables is 
included in Tables 4.1-4.3. This method was also guided by Astin^s Input- 
Environment-Outcome model (Astin, 1990) that separates variables into input, 
environment, and outcome groups, according to their temporal sequence. 

In controlling for socioeconomic and sociopolitical factors, student precollege 
characteristics shown in previous studies to be related to social activism were 
included in this first .block (Astin, 1993; Bay, 1967; Orum, 1967). While variables 
such as parental education, family income, political liberalism as a freshman, age, 
gender, and religion comprised this measure, it was expected that few background 
characteristics would be very significant outside of race (Orum, 1967). 

While the factors that follow are expected to carry more significance, they 
may also be somewhat problematic to define. The second block of variables 
conveyed the emergence of organizational strength. Although "political 
opportunities" appears to be parallel in the model, campus conditions that 
indicated organizational strength was entered first since it has such a strong and 
more direct effect on student discontent and the commitment to affect change 
(Flacks, 1967; McAdam, 1991). Since indigenous organizational strength refers to 
the environmental resources and the ability to mobilize such resources for social 
movement (McAdam, 1991), this group of variables included whether the 
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institution was primarily black, the size of the institution, and type of residence of 
the student, all factors that have shown some relation to student activism (Astin, 
1993; Orum, 1967). The growing impersonality of campuses and their 
surrounding environments may also contribute to this (Brown, 1967), and thus, 
fiactors such as the size of the city in which the institution is located are included. 

Expanding political opportunities were defined by variables that indicate a 
fertile political ground such as participation in activities that relate to liberalism, 
social activism, and diversity. People who are closest to the side of the 
disenfranchised should be the most likely to affect change (Freire, 1970). Thus, 
in addition to minority groups, others who have had exposure to race-related 
workshops, classes, and discussions would be the most likely to support racial 
understanding (Astin, 1993). While research discusses the effects of particular 
majors on attitudes (Astin, 1993), it seems that students' choice of major would 
not necessarily be an indication of a heightened sense of aggrieyedness. However, 
specific coursework in gender role and ethnic studies do seem to be associated 
with more egalitarian attitudes (Astin, 1993; Hurtado, 1992; Pascarella & 
Terenzini, 1991). 

These variables are more tenuous 6ince students will self-select into many 
of these measures: will these involvement activities simply show up as significant 
because they are related to the students who have the greatest propensity to 
change? Did they change their attitudes before they protested or took a class? Did 
students talk about racial issues because they were interested in racial 
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understanding, or are they interested in this goal because of their previous 
discussions? Additionally, their inclusion in regression analyses may not prove 
particularly enlightening; ?f students are committed to racial understanding, they 
will likely discuss these types of issues. However, these factors were included 
because examining involvement measures such as enrollment in ethnic studies 
classes may actually provide institutions with activities that might impact a 
commitment to greater racial understanding 

Since the final block, cognitive liberation, refers to an awareness of racial 
attitudes and tolerance, the variables included were measures of institutional and 
societal climate (e.g., students' views regarding the emphasis college placed on 
diversity or social change, as well as their views on the ability of individuals to 
change society). Festinger's cognitive dissonance theory was also used to select . 
attitudinal items which measured students' perception of minority students' 
alienation or inclusion. Festinger's theory posits that when a group of people have 
become disconnected from society in general, or recognize a discrepancy between 
their status and that of another group, it will lead to high levels of alienation, or 
cognitive dissonance (Gilliam, 1994; McAdam, 1991). Since one's expectations 
need to be resolved with the situation, this need to resolve the dissonance of ideas 
provides motivation to learn and to change. Due to the particular dynamics that 
would apply to black students - from socioeconomic factors to the perception of a 
state of aggrievedness - the expectation is that many factors would enter the 
equation for black studenis, but not for white students. 
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Table 5 presents the results of the multiple regression analyses. The 
standardized regression coefficients may be used to compare the relative power of 
each variable (Astin, 1991). Thirty-four variables entered the equation (p<.001) 
for an ov erall multiple correlation coefficient (R) of .65, and an R^of .42. 

Sodoeeoiiatnic and Sodqpolitical Fr^CJoU^e Characteristics 
Students' commitment to racial understanding as measured as freshmen 
had the strongest predictive power, accounting for a multiple R of .43. Seventeen 
additional variables entered the regression equation increasing the multiple R to 
50. Who were the people who increased their commitment to this goal more than 
the average? They tended to be black/of African descont, female, majoring in 
humanities, have a high popularity self-rating, have liberal political views, have 
"to influence social values" as a goal, and have a well-educated mother. The 
following values were also associated with an increased commitment to HPRU: 
aspiring to write original works or help others in difficulty, and believing that an 
important reason to attend college is to learn more. 

Student precoUege characteristics associated with a weakened commitment 
to the goal of HPRU were being white/of European descent, believing that an 
important reason to attend college is to make more money, agreeing that married 
women should best be confined to the home, and agreeing that individuals can do 
little to change society. Conservative values and an interest in materialism, not 
surprisingly, have a negative effect on this relatively altruistic goal. 
CoU^e Environmental Effects 
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Once student precollege characteristics were controlled, six environmental 
measures of organizational strength entered, which increased the multiple R by 
only 2. Students' commitment to encouraging racial understanding was influenced 
by liberal faculty political views, the mean institutional social activism and 
community involvement, the institution's distance from their home, being enrolled 
in an honors program in the college, and their peers' mean socioeconomic status. 

While students' living arrangements did not enter the equation, the 
institution's distance from home may act partially as a proxy for these effects. 
When the distance factor came into the equation, what little significance living in 
a college dormitory or with parents fell out. Other expected effects such as faculty 
liberalism and faculty diversity emphasis were wiped out by faculty political view, 
and in fact after controlling for faculty political view, the positive effect of 
institutional mean racial conflict became negative. 

Political Opportunities and Cognitive liberation 

All variables that entered from the next two blocks clearly relate to 
diversity and social activism issues. The six behavioral measures of political 
opportunity in the first block raised the predictive power by 10 to 62, and the four 
attitudinal measures of cognitive liberation brought the multiple R to 65. While, 
as stated earlier, it is difficult to attribute much predictive power to these 
variables due to the "chicken-egg" dilemma of which occurred first - did students 
protest because they wanted to promote racial undeistanding or did they increase 
their commitment after protesting - they are important in that they can be 
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viewed as the mechanisms in which the environment will work (Astin, 1993). Of 
these behavioral outcomes, discussing racial/ethnic issues had the largest simple 
correlation with the dependent measure (-46), even higher than the pretest. While 
obviously some self-selection occurs (the pretest reduces it to .37), this variable 
still ended up with a Beta equal to the pretest (.21) and succeeded in significantly 
reducing the punch of the other variables that followed. 

Although the variables in the final block are the most tenuous because they 
were based on students' perceptions, there was even a tendency to perceive things 
differently four years later when other factors are controlled. Students who rated 
the goal of HPRU high tended to disagree that racial discrimination is not a 
problem and that individuals can do little to change society in 1989. However, 
those students who believed their college tried to teach students to change society 
and to develop an appreciation of multicultural society were more likely to score 
higher on this goal. It appears that a sense of cognitive liberation did affect the 
commitment of students to HPRU. 
Influence of Raoe 

To determine what other variables will be significant for each group of 
students, separate regressions were run to explore any possible significant 
interaction effects (p<.05). Table 6 provides a summary of the entering variables 
for black and/or white students. A brief discussion of what appeared to be four of 
the significant interaction effects follows. 

The most pronounced difference occurred in the 1985 response to the 
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importance of helping others in difficulty. It had a positive effect (.07) for white 
students who may equate promoting racial understanding with reaching out and 
helping minorities who "need" help. For black students the beta of -.06 indicates a 
different relationship. Black students may have little belief in the American 
history of social activism and feel that HPRU is a separate goal that is not 
generally included when people talk about "helping their neighbor." 

The effect of being enrolled in an honors program was also different among 
black students than among white students. This environment appeared to 
increase white students' interest in HPRU (.06) while weakening that of black 
students (-.06). Enrollment in an honors program had positive correlations with 
bachelor's degree attainment, degree aspirations, and enrollment in a graduate 
program (Astin, 1993); effects that may weaken black students* commitment to 
HPRU. Although white students may find an honors program enriches their 
political opportunities, black students may fear being associated with race issues 
will get them labeled as "militant blacks," and possibly distract from their 
academic accomplishments. 

If white students believed many courses include minority perspectives, they 
were more likely to be interested in promoting racial understanding (.06). 
However, black students showed a beta of -.05. Perhaps when black students 
think minority perspectives are represented, they may feel something has already 
been achieved and thus feel HPRU is not as necessary, a perspective that would 
be in keeping with Festinger's cognitive dissonance theory. 
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White students who wanted to attend college to make more money were less 
likely to consider HPRU important (beta= -.04). It is not surprising that this 
materialistic value would diminish the importance of HPRU, a rather altruistic 
goal, but for black students there was a positive effect (.04). It may be that even 
for the most materialistic black students this goal continues to have importance. 
Limitaticxis 

Although there are limitations to using an already existing survey as the 
primary instrument, the advantages of having access to longitudinal data for such 
a large group of students is invaluable. Certainly the addition of an original 
survey, case study, or interview structure would help address this concern. 

Another problem lies in separating attitude from action. While this study 
may have important implications, it is important not to assume that attitudes 
determine actual behavior. Bowen (1977) found that despite positive gains in 
tolerance as an abstract concept, students did not show much manifestation of this 
understanding in their personal relationships. Schuman et al (1985) similarly 
found that despite general support for the principles of racial equality and better 
understanding, implementation of these principles occurs less frequently. 
(Although this too may differ by race. Schuman et al also found that while this 
discrepancy holds true for both blacks and whites, blacks are twice as likely to not 
only support racial equality, but also to participate in some corresponding 
activity.) However, although this study explored students* commitment to racial 
understanding, which may or may not lead to corresponding behaviors, even the 
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expression of an active commitment to change may portend of the future activist 
(McAdam, 1991). 

Perhaps the most difficult limitation is created by the nature of the term 
"racial understanding." Not only might students vary in their interpretation of 
this term, but their responses to these kinds of questions are subject to social 
desirability needs, where it is recognized that society considers racial 
understanding as a positive goal and students are thus reluctant to respond 
negatively. 

Summary and Discussion 

College was assumed to strengthen students' goal to further the issue of 
racial understanding. It does appear that aspects of college such as exposure to 
liberal viewpoints and other cultural and ethnic issues do have this result. 
However, while the overall change was marginally positive, the differential rates 
of change appeared to be separating white students and black students even 
further apart that when they first began college. For the most part, black 
students believed promoting racial understanding was an important issue 
regardless of what else goes on in college. The college years appeared to empower 
black students to greatly increase their commitment to easing racial tensions, yet 
white students were not similarly stimulated to this degree. 

It does appear, within the framework of McAdam's political process model, 
that particular socioeconomic and sociopolitical circumstances exist, along with 
specific political opportunities, organizational strength and cognitive liberation, to 
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affect black students to a greater extent than white students. Howevei% these 
results may also be attributable to other theoretical interpretations. The impact 
of cognitive dissonance alone may be relevant to this phenomenon, or perhaps the 
influence of role models, or self-efficacy. 

Higher levels of cognitive dissonance may indeed be higher for blacks than 
for white students, and provide an explanation for their increased commitment to 
racial understanding. The struggles of the Modern Civil Rights Movement show 
clearly that law alone does not guarantee equitable treatment, and that while the 
era of Civil Rights may have brought about an awareness of symbolic change, the 
need for actual societal change still exists and affects students differentially 
according to race. And despite whatever historical gains have been made, it is not 
difficult to recognize that a problem does still exist. Within all economic 
indicators - wealth, income, occupation blacks have not achieved levels 
comparable to that of whites, and educational gaps remain and attitudinal change 
has been slow (Gilliam, 1994). While the economics of promoting racial 
understanding may not be clear to white students, black students likely realize 
that unless something is done, their opportunities for advancement do not exist in 
the same proportion as those for whites. 

While there has not been extensive research on the effects of black role 
models on black collegians, it seems likely that the effects of same-sex role models 
or mentors in college would indicate that similar effects should hold true for same- 
race role modelling. Since students tend to be influenced by the causes and beliefs 
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of their same-sex role models (Pascarella & Terenzini, 1991), the greater presence 
of black role models in the work towards racial tolerance also may affect black 
students' increased commitment. Black student participation in the Modern Civil 
Rights Movement is rich and inspiring, providing numerous role models who 
stressed positive racial change. Although integrated and equal participation was 
established de jure by the 1954 Supreme Court decision on Brown i;. the Board if 
Education, neither higher education nor sodety in general complied graciously. It 
was the involvement of black students, as well as the presence of the black 
church, and groups such as the NAACP, which enabled the de facto integration of 
blacks into mainstream "white" society (McAdam, 1982). 

It was again the involvement of black student groups which began to forge 
new definitions of racial understanding in the mid 1960's (Branch, 1988). To 
promote greater racial understanding was now applied more to one's own 
reference group, meaning that blacks should embrace black culture rather than 
try to be included in the dominant white power structure. This was an important 
development, as blacks sought to reclaim their history and create a stronger sense 
of community independent of established white norms, and black students such as 
Stokely Carmichael were crucial to this movement. 

While self-efficacy ts^pically refers to the self-confidence in one's ability to 
perform and achieve (Bandura, 1977), it is another possible explanation for the 
differences in black and white students' commitments. History does indicate that 
race matters a great deal in one's desire to promote racial understanding, simply 
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because it has been a means for survival and advancement, and these historical 
influences may also account for black students' strong support of promoting racial 
understanding by increasing black students' self-efficacy. If black students 
historically were unhappy with the general lack of tolerance, but have since made 
substantial gains, this would positively affect their sense of efficacy. This feeling 
of control over one's destiny would then continue to raise the expectations that 
followed. Thus, the strong role black students have played in helping to promote 
racial understanding would continue to influence black students' sense of 
empowerment and involvement. 

The issue of race is complex, and whether increasing students' commitment 
to racial understanding can be completely explained by one or any of these models 
is unlikely. While there were some varying effects for black and white students, it 
is notable that participation in diversity activities and institutional emphases on 
diversity have positive effects on student development in general (Astin, 1993). If 
these variables may raise students' desire to promote racial understanding, 
besides having the virtue of enhancing student development, they are certainly 
worth investigating further. 



Table 1 

Changes in the Goal of "Helping to Promote Racial Understanding" for 1985 Freshmen 

(N=1 7.726) 

Percent responding in Change 1985-1989 



Response 


1985 


1989 


Essential 


9.4 


14.2 


Very Important 


26.5 


25.7 


Somewhat Important 


46.3 


40.2 


Not Important 


17.8 


20.0 



Table 2 

Chanpes in the Goal of "Helping to Promote Racial Understanding" for 1985 Freshmen: 
Black Students & White Students 



Percent responding in 

1985 1989 Change 1985-1989 



Response 


Black 


White 


Black 


White 


Black 


White 


Essential 


37.5 


7.5 


49.4 


11.7 


11.9 


4.2 


Very Important 


37.5 


25.3 


3A.2 


24.8 


-3.2 


-0.5 


Somewhat important 


21.8 


48.1 


13.7 


42.0 


-8.1 


-6.1 


Not important 


3.1 


19.1 


2.7 


21.5 


-0.4 


2.4 



Table 3 

Importance of the Goal "Helping to Promote Racial Understanding" in 1985 & 1989: 
Black Students & White Students / 



Percent responding in 1989 



Freshmen Response 


'Not Important 


Somewhat Important 


Very Important 


Essential 


(1985) 


Black 


White 


Black 


White 


Black 


White 


Black White 


Essential 


1.2 


6.8 


8.2 


22.4 


26.4 


36.7 


64.2 34.1 


Very Important 


1.5 


9.6 


10.6 


35.3 


39.7 


35.7 


48.2 19.5 


Somewhat Important 


5.7 


20.7 


27.6 


49.5 


37.5 


22.4 


29.2 7.4 


Not Important 


14.8 


45.1 


18.5 


. 39.5 


40.7 


11.9 


25.9 3.5 



Notes: 

Black students N=879 
White students N=1 5.866 



Source: UCLA Higher Education Research Institute, Cooperative Institutional Research Program. 



Table 4,1 Summary T Jst nf th e SodoecxMiomic and SodoixJitic al PrftCntleye 
Characteristics 

Pretest 

Gender 

High school grade point average 
Family income 
Mother's educational level 
Father's educational level 

Race(separate dummy variables for White/Caucasian, Black/African- 
AmericanAsian-American,MexicanAmerican, NativeAmerican, 
Puerto Rican, and Other) 

1985 Political View 

Participated in speech or debate in the last year 

Performed volunteer work in the last year 

Born ajjain Christian 

Freshmen Major: Business 

Freshmen Major: Engineering 

Freshmen Major: Health Professional 

Freshmen Major: Education 

Freshmen Major: English 

Freshmen Major: Social Sciences 

Freshmen Major: Humanities 

Freshmen Major: Fine Arts 

Jewish 

No religion 

1985 Intellectual self-confidence 
1985 Self-rated popularity 
1985 Social self-confidence 



Table 4.2 Stimmarv list of the CoUege Envirotmieiital Measures of Orgau iy^tinnal 
Strength 

College activity: Enrolled in an honors program 

College activity: Participated in intercollegiate football/basketball 

Institution's distance from home 

Institution's mean social activism and community involvement 

Institution's mean materiahsm and status 

Institution's mean feminism 

Size of the city where institution is located 

Institutional race: black 

Institutional mean racial conflict 

Faculty mean Uberalism 

Faculty mean diversity 

Joined a fraternity or sorority 

Institutional political view 1985 

Live with parents 

Live in private home not with parents 

Live in college dormitory 

Live in Greek housing 

Live in other campus housing 

Live in other arrangements 

Institutional control: private 

Institutional Diversity Emphasis 

Institutional socioeconomic status 

Faculty political view: liberal 

Institutional Social activism 

Institution located in Northern Atlantic region 

Institution located in Great Plains Region 

Institution located in Southeast region 

Institution located in West-Southwest region 

U.S. Service Schools 

Institution located in Outlying areas 
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Table 4,3 Summary list of Intermediate Outcomes 



Behavioral Measures of Political Opportunities 

Enrolled in an ethnic studies course 
Attended racial/cultural awareness workshop 
Enrolled in a women's studies course 
Elected to student office 
Voted in 1988 Election 
Discussed racial/ethnic issues 
Socialized with someone of different ethnic group 
Participated in campus protest/demonstration 
Hours per week in volunteer work 
Hours per week in exercising/sports 
Hours per week in reading for pleasure 
Attitudinal Measures of Cognitive liberation 

View: Racial discrimination not a problem 
View: Individual Can do little to change society 
View: Faculty sensitive to issues of minorities 
View: Many students don't fit in on campus 
View: Many courses include minority perspectives 
View: A lot of racial conflict here 

View: Students resent required classes outside of major 

View: Students of different ethnic backgrounds communicate 

View: Little trust between minority students and administration 

College priority: Help students understand values 

College priority: Increase minorities in faculty/administration 

College priority: Faculty involvement in community service 

College priority: Teach students to change society 

College priority: Maintain climate for airing of differences 

College priority: To develop appreciation of multicultural society 

College priority: Recruit more minority students 

College priority: Create diverse multicultural environment 



Table 5 



Predicting the Importance of "Helping tp Promote Racial Understanding" for 1985 Freshmen 

(A/=1 0.094) 

Beta after 



Step 


Variable entering 


r Stepi Block 1 Block 2 Block 3 Block 4 


Block 1 


R 












21 


1 


43 Pretest 


43 


43 


30 


29 


22 


2 


45 Race: White 


-21 


-13 


-10 


-09 


-06 


-05 


3 


46 Sex: Female 


11 


09 


05 


05 


04 


02 


4 


47 Goal: Write original works 


18 


08 


05 


04 


01 


02 


5 


47 Goal: Help others in difficulty 


24 


09 


06 


07 


06 


04 


6 


48 Mother's Education 


10 


06 


05 


01 


00 


00 


7 


48 Race: Black 


21 


13 


08 


09 


05 


05 


8 


48 Liberal Political View 


15 


08 


05 


04 


03 


02 


9 


49 FR Major Business 


-12 


-07 


-07 


-06 


-04 


-04 


10 


49 FR Major: Engineering 


-09 


-07 


-07 


-05 


-02 


-02 


11 


49 FR Major: Health Prof 1 


-02 


02 


04 


04 


03 


03 


12 


50 Go to college to learn more 


14 


08 


04 


03 


02 


01 


13 


50 View: Can do little to change society 


-10 


-05 


-03 


-03 


-02 


-01 


14 


50 Go to college to make money 


-11 


-06 


-04 


-02 


00 


00 


15 


50 Self-rated popularity 


06 


04 


03 


03 


00 


00 


16 


50 FR Major: Humanities 


08 


05 


03 


03 


02 


02 


17 


50 View: Married women best at home 


-10 


-06 


-03 


-02 


-01 


00 


18 


50 Goal: Influence social values 


20 


06 


03 


04 


02 


02 


Block 2 












01 


-02 


19 


51 Faculty political view 


18 


12 


08 


08 


20 


51 Institution social activism 


14 


09 


05 


05 


02 


00 


21 


51 Institution's distance from home 


11 


08 


06 


04 


00 


00 


22 


52 Enrolled in honors program 


11 


07 


05 


04 


00 


00 


23 


52 City Size (Institution's Location) 


01 


-01 


-03 


-04 


-02 


-02 


24 


52 Peer mean SES 


15 


10 


09 


04 


00 


01 


Block 3 














21 


25 


60 Discussed racial issues 


46 


37 


34 


32 


24 


26 


61 Attended racial workshop 


36 


28 


23 


21 


11 


09 


27 


62 Socialized w/different ethnic group 


29 


22 


20 


19 


11 


09 


28 


62 Participated in campus protest 


31 


23 


18 


16 


08 


06 


29 


62 Enrolled in ethnic studies class 


28 


21 


17 


15 


06 


06 


30 


62 Hours/week volunteer work 


16 


11 


08 


08 


03 


02 


Block 4 










-15 


-15 


31 


64 View: Racial discrimination not a problem 


-35 


-27 


-23 


-22 


32 


65 College priority:Teach students to change society 


20 


15 


13 


12 


08 


06 


33 


65 View: Can do little to change society 


-20 


-16 


-13 


-12 


-09 


-07 


34 


65 College priority:Appreciation of multicultural see. 


22 


17 


15 


13 


08 


05 



Note: Decimals before numbers have been omitted. 
p<.001 



Table ^ 

Interactfon Table for the Predicting the Importance of the Goal 
•'Helpint) to Promote Racial Understanding" by Race 
^^^^^ (Black N = 408, White N 9, 1 1 2) 



beta after 



Vafiabie 

Entering both: 
. Pretest 
lndivCnDoLil2ChgSoc85 
DiscdRac/Ethlsh 
PartdCampusProtests 
LilTrustBtwnMinS/Adm 
MnyClslnclMinPerspec 

Entering Either Black or Wh 

Pr:RcruitMMinorities 

Pr:FacInvolvmtComm . 

Goal:HelpOthrsinDiffct85 

Goal:WriteOrigWorks85 

Gender:Female 

Mother'sEducationalL 

PoliticalViewl985 

FrMaj:Business 

FrMaj:Engineering 

FrMajiHealthProfessI 

Go2Coli2LearnMo 

Go2Coll2EarnMo$ 

GoairlnfiuenceSocVal 

MdWomenShdBinHme85 

FrMajrHumanities 

PartdinSpeech/Dbate 

No religion85 

Self-ratedPopulartty85 

EquOppforWomen85 

Father'sEducationalL 

InstitlMean SES 

FacDiversityEmphasis 

EnrldinHonorsPrg 

DistCollegefrHome 

Size Of InsfsClty 

Gotten married 

InstilMeanSocActivism 

FacLiberalism 

West/SoWestRegion 

JoinedFrat/Sorority 

AttdRac/CultAwarnsWksh 

SocializedDiffEthnicGrp 

EnrldEthnicStudiesCIs 

HrsPerWkVolunteer Wk8 9 

ElectedtoStudentOffice 

HrsPerWkReadg4Pleas89 

RacDiscrNotaProb89 

PrionTeachStudtsChgSoc 

lndiCnDoLil2ChgSoc89 

Prior:2DevApprec4MCSoc 

FacSensitive2lsh of Min 



Step 1 



Input 



Environment 



Intermediate 
Outcomes- 1 



Notes: 



8 = Black students 
W = White students 
p<.05 
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